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the meantime let us be grateful for this generous contribution 
to the ideal complete thesaurus. Pk. Klaeber. 

The University of Minnesota. 



FOLKNAMNET GEATAS I DEN FORNENGELSKA DIK- 
TEN BEOWULF, af Henrik Schiick. Upp- 
sala, 1907. 

This monograph is a spirited refutation of Fahlbeck's 
theory, supported by Bugge, that the Geats mentioned in 
Beowulf were inhabitants of Jutland. Professor Schiick argues 
that the Geats were identical with the Northern Gautar, 
Swedish Gotar, who, according to his evidence, occupied the 
region of Sweden corresponding roughly to Vastergotland, 
Bohuslan, and Northern Halland. He maintains that, since 
Geatas is philologically the same as Gotar and the term does 
not designate the Jutes, and, since the events of the poem are 
more easily localized in Sweden than in Jutland, the burden 
of proof is on Fahlbeck, whose evidence, he declares, is not 
conclusive. 

Fahlbeck's theory, it will be remembered, is that the Anglo- 
Saxons used two different terms for the Jutes, namely ' ' Iotas ' ' 
or "Eotas" and "Geatas"; that they were used contempor- 
aneously; and that "Iotas," which was the later, gradually 
took the place of the older word "Geatas." Fahlbeck cites 
Alfred's translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History, I, chap. 
15, where "Saxonibus, Anglis, Jutis" is rendered "Of Seax- 
um, and of Angle, and of Geatum." In the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle the corresponding passage is translated "Of Ald- 
seaxum, of Anglum, of Iotum." Alfred in his translation of 
Bede, IV, chap. 16, renders "in proximam Iutorum provin- 
ciam" as "on ]>a nehmwgpe, seo is %ecyd Eota land." Schiick 
insists that of the two words "Geatas" and "Iotas" the lat- 
ter is philologically the same as Jutes, and besides is the 
word used in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Consequently he 
thinks it strange that a man should lay stress on the rendition 
"Geatas" used by Alfred. He emphasizes the fact that Al- 
fred contradicts himself, and he further discredits him as an 
authority on geographical names by showing that in the nar- 
rative of Ohthere in the translation of Orosius he calls Jut- 
land Gotland, while in the narrative of Wulfstan Gotland is 
used for the island of Gottland. 

Fahlbeck saw an eponym for the race in Nennius's genea- 
logy, where Geat stands at the head of the lists of kings which 
ends in Hengest and Horsa. But Schiick replies that fantas- 
tic genealogies are untrustworthy as evidence, and besides, 
that the context shows clearly that this is a reference to Odin, 
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Gaut being one of his names. Again, Pahlbeck cites one of 
the laws of Edward the Confessor: "Guti vero similiter, cum 

veniunt, suscipi debent et protegi in regno isto 

Ita constituit Ina rex Anglorum." He thinks this "Guti" 
refers to the Geats, but states no reasons for his inference. 
Schiick maintains that it is easier to read "Guti" as a mis- 
take for "Juti." But, if it is to be read literally, he gives 
some circumstantial evidence which leads him to believe that 
it more probably meant ' ' Gutar, ' ' the people of Gottland. 

Prom the linguistic questions Schiick turns to Pahlbeck 's 
geographical reasons for believing that the Geats were not 
the people of Vastergotland. Pahlbeck argued that since 
Vastergotland was not a maritime nation in 1000 A. D., the 
earlier limit of our information, it was probably not maritime 
at the time of the events described in Beowulf. Besides, he 
says, the capital and metropolis has, as far as we know, always 
been Skara, and this is not near the sea. Schiick ridicules the 
contention that the Vastergotar probably did not change their 
boundaries during a period of 500 years, and proceeds to ad- 
duce evidence that Vastergotland once had a seacoast as far 
north as Svinesund, and as far south as "Warberg. He quotes 
from chapters 14, 16, and 18 of the saga of Harald Pair-Hair 
to prove that Harald conquered Vastergotland north to Svine- 
sund, east to Lake Wener, south to Gota River, and west to the 
sea. This took place about 800 A. D. The seacoast thus con- 
quered by Norway corresponds roughly to modern Bohuslan. 
Schiick finds corroborative evidence > in chapter 51 of the 
Ynglinga Saga, where the waters on that coast line are called 
the Gautish Sea. 

To fix the southern boundary Schiick quotes from Adam 
of Bremen, Book IV, chap. 23, to show that modern Halland 
once belonged to Vastergotland, and that from Skane at the 
South to Skara in Vastergotland was a journey of seven days. 
According to Noreen (V&rt Sprak, I, 99 seq. and 546) the 
South Swedish dialect, originally Danish, was separated from 
the Middle Swedish dialect, of which "Vastgotskan" is a 
group, by a line drawn from the vicinity of Warberg in a 
north-easterly direction. Consequently, since this was the 
linguistic boundary of Vastergotland, it was doubtless the 
political and ethnographical boundary as well. With such a 
coast line Vasterg'Hland might well be considered a maritime 
nation, and one of Pahlbeck 's strongest objections to the 
"Vastgota" theory is overcome. 

Another of Fahlbeck's objections to the old theory was 
that the royal seat of the Geats was near the sea, but that to 
the best of our knowledge Skara has always been the capital 
of Vastergotland. Further, a large island lay near the capi- 
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tal, for he insists on translating "ealand utan" (2334) as "an 
island outside." Just why it must be considered a large 
island is not clear. This island he believed might have been 
Fyen. Schiick prefers Bugge's translation of "ealand" as 
' ' waterland, ' ' meaning coastland. But if the word does mean 
"island," it might refer to one of the many isles off the west- 
ern coast of Sweden. Furthermore, the royal residence need 
not necessarily have been in a large city. Prom the poem we 
learn that the residence of Beowulf was near enough to ' ' Ear- 
nanses" to permit his walking there, and far enough away to 
necessitate a guide. Schiick shows that this "Earnanses" 
might have become the medieval Aranas, and that Beowulf 
might have lived at Kungsbacka, which is near the site of 
this village. A royal castle was situated at Kungsbacka in 
about 1366, and the place may have been a royal seat in earlier 
days. 

Fahlbeck attached some significance to the word "Veder" 
in "Vedergeatas" and "Vedera land." "Veder" is the same 
as German "Wetter" and Swedish "Vader." He maintains 
that Jutland may appropriately be called "storm-land," but 
that the designation does not apply to Vastergotland. Schiick 
reminds us that Fahlbeck has located the royal residence in 
Eastern Jutland near the island Pyen, and that the name 
"storm-land" is not descriptive of this part of the peninsula; 
and that on the other hand the old Vastergotland, as has been 
shown above, had a long coastline exposed to the winds of the 
high seas. Furthermore, it is important to note that the 
name "Veder" still remains in the Vader islands (Vader- 
oarne) off this coast. 

The swimming match of Beowulf and Breca is next dis- 
cussed. Breca was driven by wind and sea to the "Heatho- 
reamas," and Beowulf to "Pinna land." Fahlbeck thought 
that "Finna land" meant either Fyen or Finn's land in 
Friesland. Schiick remarks that on linguistic grounds neither 
translation can be accepted, nor does the geography fit the 
facts in the case. "Reamas" means the Raumar, whose 
realm, according to the poem, must have extended to the 
sea, and Breca was driven ashore in Christiana bay. Now, 
according to Fahlbeck, Beowulf landed either at Fyen or 
Friesland. If the race began from the royal residence hypo- 
thetically placed opposite Fyen, neither landing would fit the 
facts as stated, for Fyen is too near, and Friesland is on the 
other side of Jutland. Schiick believes that "Pinna land" 
was Finnheden in modern Smaland. Bugge had rejected this 
translation on the ground that Finnheden did not reach to the 
sea. But Bugge inferred from the poem that the kingdom 
of the "Reamas" extended to the sea, hence we may infer 
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the same thing concerning Pinnheden. Schiick suggests that 
the race might have begun at Kungsbacka, where he conjec- 
tures Beowulf may have resided, and that Breca finally landed 
near Fredriksstad and Beowulf near Laholm. 

Those who hold the Jutic theory have always sought their 
stronghold in the statements that the wars between the Geats 
and the Swedes were fought across the sea. But the phrases 
"ofer scb," "ofer wid waster," "ofer heafo," etc., may just 
as well apply to the inland waters of Sweden as to the high 
sea. 1 That this inland water traffic was extensive is sup- 
ported by many citations. According to Gustaf Styffe, Skan- 
dinavien under Unionstiden, p. 95, the inland traffic of Swe- 
den even as late as the 16th and 17th centuries was carried on 
chiefly over the lakes and rivers, and portages were frequently 
made. A detailed account from Thomson's Ryska Riket's 
Grundlaggning describes the methods by which the Swedes 
brought their boats from Novgorod, Russia, down the Dnieper 
River to Constantinople. Schiick also mentions many interest- 
ing Viking exploits. For example, in 885 the Northmen 
brought a fleet of 700 ships up the Seine as far as Paris. Here 
they were checked, but made a portage around the city and 
finally pushed by ship as far as Burgundy. These and a 
number of similar cases cited make it pretty clear that dur- 
ing the 9th and 10th centuries inland water traffic with port- 
ages was common. Now, since the ships of the 6th century 
were doubtless lighter than those of the 9th, it does not seem 
at all improbable that the Swedes in modern Uppland at- 
tacked the Geats in modern Vastergotland over the waters 
lying between. 

The course which the Swedes might have pursued in mak- 
ing this attack is given as follows: From Lake Malar and 
Roslagen to the Motala River. A portage could be made 
around the rapids at the mouth of the Motala River. Then 
up the Motala River to Lake Glan ; by the Motala River again 
to Lake Roxen ; then up the river again through Lakes Norrby 
and Rosen; and finally into Lake Wetter. Then by crossing 
Lake "Wetter the Swedes would have been at the Eastern 
boundary of Geatland. Had they wished to be more aggres- 
sive they might have proceeded byway of Lakes Vik and 5rl, 
then, after a portage of about one kilometre, into the Tida 
River, and thence into Lake Wener. And finally they might 
even have proceeded down the Gota River to the high sea. 

The rest of Schiick 's monograph contains some bits of 
evidence in favor of his theory. First, the close relations be- 

1 Farther on in the monograph it is shown that Ansgarius thought 
Sweden was a group of islands and called the lakes ' "interj acentia 
maria." 
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tween the Geats and the Swedes indicate that they were 
neighbors. They were often at war ; Swedish political refugees 
fled to the Geats; and even Beowulf and his kinsman Wiglaf 
seem to have been descended from a Swedish house. Second, 
assuming that the Geats and the Jutes were the same, it seems 
strange that these people should have had no dealings with 
their neighbors, the Saxons. But if the Geats and the Gauts 
were identical, their distance from the Saxons would explain 
the silence concerning them. Third, if the "Geatas" were the 
Jutes, the "Dene," the Danes, the "Sweon," the Swedes, 
where were the Gauts? How is it that the constant relations 
between the Danes, Jutes, and Swedes never involved the 
Gauts ? 

Finally, the natural setting of the events in Beowulf ex- 
plicitly demands high cliffs, a mountain stream, a cave, and an 
elevation for " Beowulf es beorh." This topography is not to 
be found in Jutland, especially not in the region where Fahl- 
beck localized the events, but on the contrary it is character- 
istic of the coast of Halland, Vastergotland, and Bohuslan. 

Into the validity of Professor Schiick's arguments we can- 
not at present enter. It is enough to say that they demand 
careful consideration, not only for their own sake, but because 
they place the points at issue clearly before us. The matter 
cannot be too thoroughly sifted, for a decision in regard to 
the location of these peoples is of great importance to students 
of early Germanic literature. 

Victor Oscar Freeburg. 

College of the City of New York. 



SVENSK LJUDHISTORIA. Av Axel Kock. Forsta Delen, 
Pp. 504, Lund, 1906. Andra Delen, Forra Halften, Pp. 
240, 1909. Senare Halften, Pp. 241-429, 1911. 

No part of the field of Germanics is at present cultivated 
more extensively or with greater success than the Swedish 
language in its earlier periods. The material that has been 
issued, principally from the Universities of Upsala and Lund, 
during the last decade and a half has been so extensive in 
quantity and so important in its nature as to make the period 
epoch-making for. the historical study of the Swedish lan- 
guage. And in this work it is the name of Kock that we meet 
with most often, it is contributions by him that form the mile- 
stones of progress in the research into the past of Swedish. In 
the Arkiv for nordisk Filologi, of which he is Editor-in-chief, 
there have, to mention only recent ones, appeared articles on 
U-Breaking, volume XIX, Word-Formation, vol. XXI, Ety- 
mological Studies, volumes XX, and XXIV, Sixteenth Cen- 



